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'whose earnest desires to do him (Hakluyt) good, lately broke out
into most bountiful and acceptable effects/
It has already been shown that Hakluyt was a pioneer
in the literature of English maritime discovery. He remarks,
in an epistle dedicatory to an English translation of Galvano's
Discoveries of the World, that, if any man should marvel that, in
these discoveries, for the space of almost 4000 years, the British
nation was scarcely four times mentioned, he was to understand
that, when Galvano completed his task about the year 1556, 'there
was little extant of men's travailes/ and that, for aught he,
Hakluyt, could see, no great matter would have come to light if
he had not undertaken the 'heavy burden/ In the dedication
of the first edition of his great book, he speaks of it as a burden,
because these works lay so dispersed, scattered and 'hidden in
several hucksters' hands' that he wondered at himself to see how
he was able to endure the delays, the curiosity and the backward-
ness of many from whom he was to receive Ms originals. Again,
in the dedication of the first volume of the second edition to the
lord high admiral, he says that 'after great charges and infinite
care, after many watchings, toils and travels and wearying out of
my weake bodie,' he had at length collected the materials for
his volumes, and had
brought to light many rare and worthy monuments -which long1 have lien
miserably scattered in mustie corners, and retchlessly hidden in mistie
darknesse, and were very like for the greatest part to have been buried in
perpetuaH oblivion.
There is surely a note of disappointment where he says, in another
place in the dedication of the first volume of the second edition to
the lord high admiral:
For the bringing of which into this homely and rongh-hewen shape which
here thou seest; what restlesse nights, what painefull dayes, what heat, what
cold I have endured; how many long, and chargeable journeys I have
travailed; how many famous libraries have I searched into; what varietie
of ancient and moderne writers I have perused; what a number of old
records, patents, privileges, letters, etc^ I have redeemed from obscuritie
and perishing; into how many manifold acquaintance I have entered, what
expenees I have not spared; and yet what faire opportunities of private
gaine, preferment, and ease I have neglected, albeit thyself canst hardly
imagine, yet I by daily experience do finde and feele and some of my entire
friends can sufficiently testifie.
The gratitude he expresses to Cecil in the later introductions
encourages the belief that his plaint did not go unheard Though
Hakluyt had to deplore the scarcity of Ms materials, and to labour
under the multitude of his enquiries and the magnitude of his